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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,” 


—Cowper. 








THE WATER WAS ALIVE WITH SHARKS. 


SHARKS. 


Rovnp the shores and in the lakes and rivers of the 
British islands the swimmer can venture forth without 
fear of meeting enemies in the water; but in warmer 
climates, where bathing is more a necessity than a luxury, 
he encounters perils of various kinds. In South American 
inland waters there is the torpedo, or gymnotus, the 
electrical shocks given out by which will disable and 
drown a horse; and in the lakes and streams of other 
tropical countries the bather is exposed to the risk of 
attacks from the alligator, and several kinds of fresh- 
No. 707.—Juxx 15, 1965. 





water serpents. On the northern shores of Australia an 
exceedingly venomous species of sea-snake abounds; and 
I have more than once, when swimming in the creeks 
and lagoons of the southern colonies, come into unplea- 
sant vicinity with snakes who were enjoying a bath—for 
most of the land species can swim well. But, of all the 
perils of this nature to which the resident in hot climates 
is subject, the most formidable are those arising from 
the presence of the dreaded shark. On several occasions 
during my life I have had narrow escapes from them; 
and I can recall many instances of providential rescue 
from dangers arising from this source. 
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I always hatl a peculiar dread of these monsters, 
which was, perhaps, owing to the shock I received on 
the first oocasion I ever came into contact with one, I 
was (tite a child at the time, and had gone with a fela- 
tive to board & ship which had anchored off the island 
where we were then liviig; I had beer left alone in the 
boat, alongside the vessel, and, to amuse myself, I took 
the mop with which she was provided and began to 
swab her out as I had seen the sailors do. _I was partly 
sitting, partly kneeling on the gunwale, dipping it over 
the side, and watching, childlike, the woolly mass as it 
revolved, or floated out in the transparent water, as I 
turned the handle, when something flashed upon my 
sight for an instant, and immediately afterwards I was 
hurled backwards, my head coming into such violent 
contact with a tholepin that I was stunned, and, falling 
helplessly overboard, began to drift away. In a few 
moments I should have been sucked under the ship’s 
bottom and drowned. It happened that no one on 
board was observing my movements; but the sentry (it 
was a man-of-war), posted on the gangway, right over my 
head, hearing the splash and seeing what had occurred, 
ran down the ladder, and, jumping into the boat, suc- 
ceeded in grasping me with the boat-hook and dragged 


me on board. Seeing the head of the mop playing 


in the water above him, a huge shark, which was lying 
in wait below, had darted upwards and seized it; and, 
as the handle happened to be placed between two thole- 
pins, the impetus of his rush, pressing it against my 
breast, had knocked me backwards. It was long before 
I could forget the impression made upon me by this 
incident. The sudden vision of those expanded jaws, 
with their serried rows of hundreds of triangular teeth, 
each white as ivory and keen as a razor; the prothinent 
eyes, apparently starting from their sockets with eager- 
ness, and the gleaming white belly, all flashing into 
sight for an instant, and then as instatitaneously dis- 
appearing, haunted my fancy long afterwards, and gave 
me a dread of sharks which I could never overcome. 

Some years after this I witnessed another most pros 
vidential escape from a similar danger; the scene of 
the occurrence being a spot on the coast of Australia. 
The father of one of my schoolfellows was a clergyman, 
who was accustomed once a month to visit and preach 
at a place near the mouth of the harbour, seven miles 
from town, where & scanty population, chiefly composed 
of pilots and fishermen, resided. The road to this place 
passed close to the sea-coast for the last two or three 
miles, and in the summer Mr. Davis was in the habit 
of starting early on the Saturday, taking his wife and 
family with him, and, after spending the heat of the 
day amongst the rocks, enjoying the ocean breeze, going 
on to his destination in the cool of ths evening, The 
favourite halting-place, on these trips, was at an opening 
in the long line of lofty cliffs, forming a ravine, into the 
lower part of which the sea flowed, making an inlet of a 
hundred yards or so in length and about fifty in breadth. 
Although so near a populous city, the spot was as 
lonely as though no human foot had ever trod it since 
Cook first landed there, the only sign of humanity being 
the white sails of some passing ship in the offing. Sup- 
plies of provisions were therefore brought, together with 
a small tent, which was pitched on a patch of green- 
sward which extended between the beach of the mouth 
of the inlet and the cliffs, which rose two hundred feet 
in perpendicular height behind; and, while the young 
people rambled about, collecting sponges, shells, cuttle- 
fish, and any other spoil the ocean might cast up, the 
old folks remained inhaling the sea breeze in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tent. 
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Upon one very hot day that I had joined the party in 
their usual excursion, instead of rambling away with 
the rest of the young people, I preferred rémaining 
heat the teht. It happened that, on the previous day, 
Mr. Davis lad presented me with a ¢opy of “The Pil- 
grith’s Progress,” and I had become so fascinated by 
the pages of that wonderful book that I could tot tear 
myself away from it. I therefore scaled the cliff, and, 
in a recess of the rock, some fifty feet above the beach, 
sat down to enjoy my volume; and here Mr. Davis 
joined me, for it was a favourite haunt of his. The 
grateful coolness of this spot, from which we could look 
out on our right towards the arid ravine, on the stunted 
vegetation and stony, sandy bed and sides of which the 
noonday sun was beating with fierce ardour, was well 
calculated to bring home to our minds the full force and 
beauty of the simile of the inspired writer, where he 
speaks of the “ shadow of a great rock in a weary land;” 
while the ceaseless roar of the surf, dashing on the long 
line of cliffs which stretched away to our left, and the 
sight of the ocean spread before us, and the thought 
that it extended in unbroken vastness for seven thousand 
miles (or one third of the circumference of the globe), 
tended to raise the soul in solemn contemplation of the 
glorious majesty and power of Him who held it in the 
“hollow of his hand,” and to whom the great globe 
itself was but as dust inthe balance. The day was calm, 
no breeze ruffling the glassy surface, which reflected the 
deep blue of a heaven almost free from clouds; but there 
is always a heavy swell on the Pacific, the result of 
storms constantly blowing on some portion or other of 
its immense area; and the surf thus caused rolled into 
the narrow inlet beneath, passing over its shallow bottom 
in glassy waves, which ran far up the beach. 

I sat down with my back to the cliff, and was soon, 
in thought, following Christian in his arduous struggle 
for the crown immortal ; while Mr. Davis'reclined nearer 
to the edge of the shelf overlooking the sea, and, taking 
out his Bible and note-book, busied himself in preparing 
his next day’s sermon. We had thus remained for some 
time, when the shrill sound of female voices, rising above 
the monotonous roar of the waves, ascended to us from 
below, and tpon looking over we observed that Mrs. 
Davis and her daughters, who had brought their dresses 
with them, were bathing. Their father watched them 
a few minutes, to see that none ventured too far in, and 
then resumed his study ; but, upon shortly after hearing 
the voice of his youngest child, a boy of two years, he 
again looked over. The whole course of the inlet lay 
beneath, the sand of which its bottom was composed 
shining pure and white in the noonday sun, the brilliant 
light revealing the shells, pebbles, and patches of weeds 
that lay on its spotless surface. Several of the latter, 
torn from the ocean depths, were slowly swaying back- 
wards and forwards, as each wave in succession brought 
them a little nearer to the beach on which they were 
finally to be cast. Almost directly beneath, and in 
front of us, standing some distance in the surf, and 
holding the child in her arms, was Mr. Davis’s eldest 
daughter; and as cach wave advanced and swept by her, 
she would plunge the little fellow in, one moment the 
water barely covering her feet, and at the next reaching 
above the knee and taxing all her strength to stand 
firmly against its retreating power. The tide was 
coming in, not gradually, but collecting against a reef 
of rocks at the entrance of the inlet, round which it 
swept at intervals, every fifth or sixth wave rolling in 
much deeper and stronger than the preceding. Mr. 
Davis was about to shout to her to be careful—for it 
was possible that she might be taken off her feet and 
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drawn into deep water—when all at once he paused 
and said to me— 

“Tt’s curious. That wasn’t there just now, when I 
looked before. Come here a moment. What is that 
near Ellen? a strip of weed? No; it moves; look!” 
and he pointed toa spot near where his daughter stood. 

I did look at the object indicated, which was just 
beyond where the wave made its last curve before break- 
ing on the beach, advancing and retiring with it, ap- 
proaching at times quite close to where the girl stood, 
and then again retreating with the retreating swell. 
I sprang to my feet in terror, and shouted a warning ; 
but the noise of the surf breaking around her, and the 
cries of the struggling child, drowned my voice. I re- 
flected in alarm that some time must elapse before I 
could reach the beach, and, joining our voices, we again 
shouted, but were still unheard. I seized a stone, and, 
at the risk of striking her, hurled it down; but it fell 
wide of the mark and attracted no attention. I looked 
for another, but could not find any broken fragments. 
We hurried down as fast as possible ; but, most providen- 
tially, she had already been rescued. Almost the only 
mass of clouds abroad in the heavens at that moment 
passed over the sun, and removed the dazzling glare of 
light, which, falling directly in front of her, had hitherto 
prevented the girl herself from observing what we from 
above had seen so plainly. As the shadow fell on the 
water her eye suddenly rested on that which had filled 
us with such dread, and which was then again advancing 
with the wave, into which she was at the instant plung- 
ing the child once more. Panic-stricken she snatched it 


out, her heart almost ceasing to beat in the extremity of 
her terror, as the dark object glided stealthily up, reach- 
ing almost to her knee before the retreating water once 


more compelled it to retire. Well was it for her that 
she saw it at that moment; for the next wave would 
have enabled it to dart in and seize her, without ex- 
posing itself to the risk of running aground. It was a 
ground-shark, the most dangerous, perhaps, of the whole 
tribe, for it lurks in shallow waters, where one would 
not suspect any peril of the kind to exist. 4 

We arrived on the beach in time to help her, almost 
fainting, ashore ; for, although she had never seen one of 
them before, she felt instinctively the formidable nature 
of the danger from which she had been so providentially 
rescued, 

I myself had once a narrow escape from being de- 
voured by these monsters, which sometimes collect in 
great numbers in certain spots. I had accompanied a 
friend who was engaged in natural history pursuits on 
a botanical and bird-collecting expedition of some days’ 
duration, in the desolate sandstone districts about Port 
Hacking, between Sydney and Illawarra; and on our re- 
turn we had to cross a salt-water inlet, at a spot some 
fifteen miles distant from the sea. It was a lonely 
place, surrounded by heavily-timbered ranges; and the 
iravellor arriving suddenly upon its banks might fancy 
he had come to some inland lake, so calm and secluded 
Were its waters, apparently shut in by the winding hills, 
whose wooded summits were reflected on the still and 
glassy surface below. No human habitation stood 
within many miles, except a solitary hut on the farther 
tide, occupied by a man who lived alone, and who em- 
ployed his time in shooting wild-fowl and hunting kan- 
garoo for the Sydney market. We fired a gun as a 
signal for him to come and ferry us over, but he was 
absent ; and, asthe breadth did not exceed four hundred 
yards, I proposed to my companion that I should swim 
over and bring the punt, which we could see on the 
Opposite shore; but, as it was probable we would fird 





the place locked up when we did get across, he decided 
that we should wait where we were until he arrived, as 
it was our intention to spend the night in the hut. At 
sunset the man arrived with his dogs, bearing the body 
of a kangaroo on his shoulders, and presently he crossed 
over tous. The punt was very small; and, as my com- 
panion had also happened to have killed a kangaroo, 
which had started out suddenly before us in some thick 
scrub, this and a pointer dog were left behind for a 
second trip, the latter being secured to a tree by its 
owner’s handkerchief, which the boatman borrowed for 
the purpose. I thought the dog, although very tired, 
could have swum the distance easily enough, but I made 
no remark; and on getting some distance from the shore 
I undressed, for I was longing for a bathe. The boat- 
man was kneeling with his face to the bow as he paddled 
the punt, and did not observe what I was doing until I 
rose, and, putting my hands on his shoulder and the 
gunwale, prepared to vault over the side, my friend 
intending to follow me when we had gone some distance 
farther, as he was but an indifferent swimmer. Sud- 
denly reaching out his hand, the man grasped me by the 
arm and drew me down into the bottom of the punt, 
saying, “ Are you mad? don’t you see the tide’s coming 
in P” and observing at the same moment, as he looked 
towards the shore we had left, that the dog had worked 
himself loose from the handkerchief, he again seized his 
sculls and began to paddle back to meet it as it swam 
after us. 

“Why, what is the matter ?’”’ we both asked, astonished. 

“The matter is, you'll lose your dog if you don’t pick 
him up pretty quick,” said the man, as he glanced round 
him; “and yourselves too, if you offer to goin. Why, 
this water just now is alive with sharks !” 

“ Sharks!” we exclaimed; “up here amongst those 
wooded hills, so far from the sea?” The idea had never 
entered our niinds. 

“Yes, sharks, and real savages too. The farther 
from the sea they are, the more hungry they seem to 
get. Only last week Mr. Laycock lost a fine—— 
there goes one!” headded abruptly, as a splash reached 
our ears, and, turning round, we saw a dark object gliding 
along just beneath the surface, about thirty yards off, 
and heading towards the unfortunate dog. Every 
muscle was strained to propel the clumsy craft faster 
through the water, and save the animal from the fate 
which threatened it; and in our eagerness, forgetting 
the frail character of the bark, my friend and I leaned 
over in order to be ready to seize the animal as soon as 
it should come within reach, and in doing so had very 
nearly swamped it; but a warning cry from the boatman 
checked us in time. The dog was now only a few feet 
off, and the shark had disappeared; but I knew the 
creature too well to hope anything from that circum- 
stance. He had evidently only dived for his rush. My 
friend was nearest, and had his hand on the animal’s 
collar, and was in the act of raising it from the water, 
when an agonized yelp told us of the catastrophe, and it 
was torn away with such violence that its master was 
very nearly being dragged into the water with it, the 
punt giving a lurch which had nearly upset us. 

“There! that might have been your fate, young sir,” 
said the boatman, “if I hadn’t hindered you.” ‘Truly 
it might, or rather, indeed, my fate had been certain, had 
I, as I proposed in the first instance, swam over for the 
punt; and I shuddered with dread at the thought of 
the terrible death from which I had so mercifully been 
preserved. 

“They sometimes come up with the tide in droves,” 
continued the man; “and it was only last week that 
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Mr. Laycock lost a fine horse here. He had crossed some 
cattle about a mile higher up, where it’s only a hundred 
yards or so over, and borrowed my punt. I was pulling, 
and he sat holding his horse’s bridle as it swam astern, 
when all at once it gave a plunge and a snort, and we 
saw the water all red behind it. Then I knew what was 
the matter, though I hadn’t seen any sharks hereabouts 
for a good bit before. But there they were then, five or 
six of ’em, riving and tearing at his flanks and shoulders, 
and often pulling him right under. You never see such 
a picture of terror as that horse was. His eyes was 
awful to look at, starting out of his head with the 
fright he was in, as he fought for his life. It wasalong 
while before we reached shoal water, and then he couldn’t 
stand, and he lay and bled to death.” 

There is another danger which the bather in Aus- 
tralian waters is somewhat exposed to. There isa large 
but fortunately rare species of ray, armed with a most 
formidable barb, and hence called the sting-ray. Some 
of these attain to an immense size; and woe betide the 
swimmer who happens to come in contact, whether in 
deep or shallow water, with one of the numerous arms 
or feelers which spread out in all directions. Instantly 
he is enveloped, coiled in innumerable folds, while the 
barb is driven again and again into his body. Gene- 
rally, however, they can be seen as they float on the 
surface when in deep water; and in shallow places they 
lurk in crevices and cavities of the rocks. One day a 
friend was bathing near Williamstown, and, seeing a mass 
of curious-looking matter floating near, he ventured to 
make up to and examine it more closely, but, not liking 
its appearance, he went on shore and entered a small 
boat in company with a man who had his gun charged 
with small shot with him. Going out again they fired 
at it, when the inert mass, starting into activity, flew at 
the boat, in contact with which it came with extraordi- 


nary violence, its numerous arms grasping the bottom in 
all directions, one or two even reaching over the gunwale 
of the boat, which it shook and dragged as if it would 
draw it under water, while it gave repeated blows with 
its barb against the timbers, the deep indentations of 
which, when afterwards examined, showed the immense 


power which the creature possessed. They endeavoured, 
but could not succeed, to capture and bring it on shore. 
Fortunate was it for my friend that he had not ventured 
nearer than he did. 





HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS. 
XIT.—FARMING.AND COUNTRY MATTERS. 


WueEN a tenant is in occupation of a farm under a lease or 
an agreement, the question is often raised, What are his 
rights with regard to the timber and trees growing on 
the estate ? The general rule is that all timber belongs 
to the landlord; but then comes the further question, 
What is timber ? and this often depends upon the custom 
of the country, which is always taken into consideration 
in deciding questions of this nature, and, in fact, is part 
of the law of the land for each particular district. In 
Yorkshire and Cumberland birch-trees are considered 
timber; in Buckinghamshire, beech, cherry, and aspen ; 
beech also in Gloucestershire; beech and willow in 
Hampshire; and, in some places, white-thorn, holly, 
black-thorn, horse-chesnut, lime-yews, crab, and horn- 
beam. The reason for the distinction is, that*in these 
particular districts the wood of these trees has been 
commonly used for building or repairs. Oak, elm, and 
ash are considered timber everywhere. The tenant, 
generally speaking, is entitled to the loppings of timber 
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trees for fucl, and also to the fruit and shade for his 
cattle. If the farm is let “ excepting the timber,” then 
the tenant has no right to any loppings or fruit, but 
only to the pasture under the tree. 

But, if there is no exception, then it is plain that both 
landlord and tenant have an interest in the trees; and 
it is said that if the landlord cuts them down, the tenant 
is entitled to damages. 

If trees are cut or blown down, they belong to the 
owner of the first estate of inheritance, or to the tenant for 
life, if he be without impeachment of waste ; and clearly 
an owner answering one of these descriptions cannot 
liable to the lessee of the farm for the effects of a tem. 
pest which may bring him in some valuable “ wind- 
falls.” 

In the western counties of England, where equinoctial 
gales are often violent, stories are told of owners in want 
of money, just before the annual period, sending round 
workmen with axe and shovel to loosen the roots of the 
old oaks a little, and thus “assist” the beneficial effects 
of the expected storm. 

Curious cases have occurred, where a tree planted by 
one man on the extremity of his land has in course of 
time extended its roots into the land of the next neigh- 
bour. It is then said that the tree becomes the joint 
property of both; but if all the roots are in one man’s 
land, though the branches hang over the land adjoining, 
the ownership follows the roots of the tree. 

In the year 1857 a case of this kind was tried at the 
Westmoreland Assizes. Ina fence which divided the 
land of a Mr. Geldard from that of a Mr. Dixon there 
grew a very fine oak, nearly one hundred years old. The 
fence had always been repaired by Mr. Dixon, and was 
admitted to belong to him. It was what is called in 
that part of the country a “copped” fence, made of dry 
materials; and the oak-tree stood apart from the fence, 
a little more to the side of Mr. Geldard’s field than 
Mr. Dixon’s. In fact, the heart of the oak was found 
to be a foot nearer one than the other. Another cir- 
cumstance was, that close by the tree was a thorn, 
growing, farther into Mr. Geldard’s field than the tree; 
and whenever the hedge was trimmed this thorn had 
always been cut back and laid into the hedge. In May 
1857 Mr. Dixon thought about felling the tree, and spoke 
to Mr. John Nelson, a garpenter and wood-merchant, 
about it; but no bargain was come to, though the price 
was fixed at £10. The circumstance, however, came to 
the ears of Mr. Geldard on a Saturday, and he thereupon 
engaged two men to set to work immediately, after twelve 
o'clock on Sunday night, to cut down and bark the tree, 
which they did. Thereupon Mr. Dixon brought an ac- 
tion of trespass; and upon the trial the plaintiff con- 
tended that, the fence being his, the tree forming part 
of the fence must belong to him likewise. The defendant, 
on the other hand, said the tree was originally planted 
in his land, and, if that were so, it mattered not that it 
happened to form part of the fence. The jury found 
for Mr. Dixon, who obtained a verdict for £10. 

The tenant, in the absence of agreement, has a general 
right to the loppings of all hedges, and also to bushes 
and trees which are not timber, or likely to become 
timber. He has also a property in “dotards,” when 
blown down by tempest. ‘This is an old legal term for 
timber trees which have become decayed and useless 
for the purposes to which timber is applied. 

But a tenant cannot, of course, remove a hedge or 
fence without the landlord’s consent; and if he be 
tenant for years of a house and garden he has no right, 
without the like consent, to remove even a border of 
box in the garden, although planted by himself. 
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FARMING AND COUNTRY MATTERS. 


One of the most remarkable powers of the Court of 
Chancery is that which it exercises of restraining a 
tenant for life without impeachment of waste, or a 
tenant in tail (who is legally entitled to cut the timber 
on the estate, if he pleases) from severing such timber 
as has been planted for the ornament of the mansion- 
house, or, as it is termed, “ ornamental timber.” If 
the object in planting the timber, or in leaving timber 
standing, was ornament, it is no matter whether that 
object has been effected, whether the effect is truly 
ornamental or the most absurd exhibition that ever was 
produced, the Court interferes to protect that timber. 
The protection is not confined to trees planted, or left 
standing,-as ornamental to a lane or park, nor does it 
depend on the distance from the mansion-house. Lord 
Eldon, indeed, in a celebrated case, extended the protec- 
tion of the Court to certain clumps of fir-trees which 
had been planted on Lineal Common, Ombersley, Wor- 
cestershire, for the ornament of Ombersley Court, the 
mansion of Lady Sandys, which was distant about three 
miles off. 

One of the most recent cases was in 1857. There are 
two estates in Norfolk, one the Taverham Hall estate, of 
about two thousand five hundred acres, the other the 
Beeston estate, of about three hundred or three hundred 
and fifty. They are above eight miles apart. In the 
year 1827 Mr. Micklethwait, the owner of both these 
properties, abandoned the mansion-house at Beeston as 
a residence, and in 1846, with the consent of his eldest 
son, the house was pulled down. Mr. Micklethwait also 
dismantled the place; he took away the wire fence 
which had protected the ornamental portion, and re- 
moved it to Taverham. He cut down several of the 
trees in the avenue which formerly led to the mansion- 
house, and allowed the pleasure-grounds and gardens 
to run wild, except part which was let to a market- 
gardener ; and, being fond of sporting, he treated the 
Beeston estate merely as a cover for game and rabbits. 
After Mr. Micklethwait’s death his son came into pos- 
session as tenant for life without impeachment of waste. 
He began cutting down the ornamental timber at 
Beeston, whereupon the next tenant for life applied to 
the Court of Chancery to prevent him, and Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wood granted the injunction. But on appeal to 
the Lords Justices their lordships reversed the decision, 
on the ground that there was a plain difference in the 
case where there was and where there was not a man- 
sion-house upon the estate. They said it was a very 


4 dificult thing to maintain that trees planted for the 


ornament of a mansion-house were to be preserved for 
the ornament of an estate when the mansion-house 
was pulled down. So the tenant for life was held to be 
at liberty to do as he pleased with the timber. 

Where two adjacent fields are separated by a hedge 
and ditch, the hedge primé facie belongs to the owner 
of the field in which the ditch is not; and if there are 
two ditches, recourse must be had to evidence proving 
acts of ownership. The rule about ditching is quite 
conformable to common sense. “No man making a 
ditch can cut into his neighbour's soil, but usually he 
cuts it to the very extremity of his own land. He is, of 
course, bound to throw the soil which he digs out upon 
his own land, and often, if he likes, he plants a hedge 
on top of it. Therefore, if he afterwards cuts beyond 
the edge of the ditch, which is the extremity of his 
land, he cuts into his neighbour’s land, and is a tres- 
passer.” No rule about four feet and eight feet has 
anything to do with it. 

With respect to dangerous animals there are some 
carious old cases. The general proposition, as might be 
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supposed, is, that “ if I let loose a dangerous animal and 
leave to hazard what may happen, and mischief ensue to 
any person, I am answerable in trespass.” But it was 
also a principle very early settled, that, in order to make 
the defendant liable, you must prove his knowledge of 
the dangerous character of the animal. This was called 
“proving the scienter ;” in other words, that the defen- 
dant did “ knowingly” do the act complained of. 

In one instance the trial is thus noted by the old 
reporter (circ. a.D. 1700): “ Action sur le case vers le 
owner d’un savage bull, qui wound le pl.” The jury 
found the fact of the wounding, and then the plaintiff 
moved in arrest of judgment, “ quia ne fuit allege en 
le count que le def. fuit conusant que le bull fuit mad,” 
and so judgment was arrested. 

In another instance, “ William Morgan, knight, im- 
pleaded John Cronet for chasing his pigs and sheep 
with dogs at Sambro’, and for the biting of the said dogs, 
so that the said sheep died. The jurors said that the 
aforesaid John was not guilty, nor did command his 
servants, nor was it done by his command; but as for 
the biting of one of the sheep, of the price of 5s. 8d. 
(this was in 1365), his servants did this; and the jurors 
being demanded whether the aforesaid dogs were accus- 
tomed thus to bite without instigation, said positively 
they were not; wherefore let the plaintiff take nothing 
by his writ, and let John go.” 

A Mr. Emery brought an action at Warwick against 
a Mr. Peake, a clergyman, for keeping a dog accustomed 
to bite mankind. His two Skye terriers, while in 
company with Mrs. Peake, who was visiting some sick 
poor, flew on the plaintiff and bit him in the leg and 
ankle. He exclaimed, “ Oh, dear, I am bit!” and the lady 
expressed her sorrow. The leg bled very much, and 
became so bad that he could not work, in consequence 
of the deep sore and wounds so occasioned, and he 
required medical attendance for two months. The 
defendant refused to sec him when he called at the 
vicarage, and sent him half-a-crown. It was proved 
that the dogs had often before attacked and bitten 
people, and that, among others, the family butcher and 
his son had been bitten at and had their trousers torn, 
though the boots saved their legs. Both these witnesses 
had complained to the servants. Mr. and Mrs. Peake 
gave the dogs a good character; the former had heard 
no complaints against his dogs, though the latter had 
heard of the trousers tearing. Other witnesses also 
deposed to the peaceable disposition of “ Mustard” and 
“ Pepper ;” but the jury found for the plaintiff, with £60 
damages. 

In a Cumberland case, in the year 1818, a Mr. Hartley 
brought an action against a Mr. Harriman, on the 
ground that his dogs had chased and bit his (Mr. Hart- 
ley’s) sheep. It appeared that the sheep in question 
were of a peculiar breed, and that Mr. Hartley, being 
anxious about them, sent his gardener, on the day they 
arrived, with his conipliments to the defendant, re- 
questing him to take care of his dogs, as he was appre- 
hensive of some danger arising from the dogs frequently 
going across the fields where the sheep were. Mr. 
Harriman, in answer to this message, said that he kept 
the dogs for the defence of his house, and that he 
would, if he pleased, keep fifty more. The gardener, 
on delivering the message to his master, also told him 
that he had himself been attacked by the dogs at Mr. 
Hartley’s own door. There was other evidence to show 
that the dogs had on other occasions attacked men; and 
in one instance, where a man was attacked, a voice had 
been heard on the defendant’s premises calling them 
off; and it was proved that they had run after the 
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sheep, but not that they had ever bitten or worried any 
sheep before. ‘The counsel for the defendant said there 
was no evidence to support the allegation in the plaintiff's 
declaration ; namely, that the dogs were accustomed to 
bite sheep, to the knowledge of the defendant. The 
judge at the assizes overruled the objection, and let the 
case go to the jury, who found for the plaintiff; but, 
upon a rule for a new trial, Lord Ellenborough said, 
“The plaintiff has, I fear, in this case tied up his com- 
plaint by the allegation of the particular habits of these 
dogs, and of the defendant’s knowledge of these habits. 
For, unless it be inferred that a dog accustomed to at- 
tack men is ipso facto accustomed also to attack sheep, 
there is no evidence to support this declaration. The 
plaintiff has stated a particular habit, and it does not 
appear clearly either that the dogs had that habit, or 
that, if they had, the defendant knew it.” It was said, 
however, by the court, that if it had been stated gener- 
ally that these dogs were of a ferocious and mischievous 
disposition, there might have been evidence to support 
the declaration, and the plaintiff might have succeeded. 

In a Scotch case an action was brought against the 
owner of a foxhound for the mischief done to some sheep, 
and the judges of the Court of Session were of opinion 
in Scotland it was not necessary to prove the scienter, or 
to show that the defendant knew that the dog in question 
had a peculiar taste for worrying sheep; Lord Cock- 
burn adding, with some humour, “The law of England 
allows each dog to have one worry with impunity.” 

In 1857 a Mr. Gething brought an action for loss on 
account of sheep-worrying against a Mr. Morgan; and 
it was proved that the dogs, a few days before, had bitten 
a child eight years old; and, though the defendant’s 
counsel strongly urged that, whatever the dogs may 
have done to a child, there was no evidence of their 
ever before having bitten a sheep, or, if they had, of 
Mr. Morgan’s knowledge of the fact, Lord Campbell held 
that one act of ferocity was sufficient to put the de- 
fendant on his guard; and though, said the learned 
Chief Justice, “I would not pronounce judgment of 
sus. per coll. upon the dog who had so offended, I think 
he should ever afterwards be cautiously guarded, and 
that, if he is again guilty of ferocious violence, his 
master must be answerable for it.” 

A Mrs. Cox, having hired a ready-furnished house 
at Harrow, tied a dog to a tree, and warned some 
one to take care lest he should be bitten. The dog 
wrenched the staple off the tree and bit a Mr. Judge 
and a child. Upon Mr. Judge bringing the action, 
Mr. Justice Abbot said that, had it not been for the 
evidence of the witness, he would have non-suited the 
plaintiff; because, except for that, there would be no- 
thing to show that Mrs. Cox knew anything about the 
vicious habit of the animal. 

It was ruled by Lord Denman that, in order to justify 
you in shooting another person’s dog, it is not sufficient 
to show that it was of a ferocious disposition, and was 
at large: you must show that it was actually attacking 
something at the time. In an instance where the dog 
of a Mr. Morris ran at a Mr. Nugent as he was passing 
the house, and bit a hole in his gaiter and then ran 
away, and Mr. Nugent shot the dog as it was running 
away, at a distance of five yards, he was held not justi- 
fiable, and was obliged to pay damages. So, where a 
man shot a dog because it was worrying his fowls, Lord 
Ellenborough said it was necessary to prove that when 
the man fired the dog was in the very act, and could 
not be prevented from effecting its purpose by any other 
means. 

A Mr. Wells shot a dog for worrying his sheep after 
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it had run two fields from the spot; and Mr. Baron 
Alderson held that he was not justified in so doing, 
although in protection of his property. His lordship, 
however, added, that the mischievous habits of the dog 
might be taken into consideration in mitigation of 
damages. 

Where a dog, proved to be quiet and gentle, was let 
into a yard to protect it at night, after having been tied 
up all day, and the defendant’s foreman incautiously 
entered the yard after it had been shut for the night, 
and was bitten by the dog, the defendant was held noj 
liable, as the dog had been properly let loose, and the 
injury was the plaintiff's own fault. 

A case, described by the learned judge as one of 
“gross and wicked conduct,” was tried before Chief 
Justice Best in the year 1827. The defendant kepis 
bull on some marsh land at Tottenham, where the in- 
habitants, at a certain season, had a right of common 
for cattle. The plaintiff, a cowkeeper, who had cattle 
on the marsh, was driving a cow along the marsh, when 
the bull crossed a shallow ditch, which was all the 
division between the marsh and the field, and went to 
the cow. The plaintiff struck the bull on the head, to 
drive him away, but his stick broke short off, and the 
bull threw him down and broke two of his ribs. The 
owner of the bull had notice of his having run at a man 
previously, and at the time of the accident there was 
a strap and chain fastened round the bull’s neck, but 
so loosely as not to prevent his running. It was proved 
that when the defendant bought the bull he was told 
that it was very mischievous, to which he replied, it 
would suit him all the better, as he was troubled by 
people fishing in his meadow. In reply to an cbserva- 
tion that he surely would not put the bull into the 
meadow without giving notice to the public, he replied, 
“Let him give notice himself.” It was urged that the 
plaintiff ought not to have struck the animal; also that 
the sight of the strap and chain was sufficient notice; 
but the judge said it was a case for considerable damages, 
and the jury assessed them at one hundred guineas. 

The conclusion is, that the owner of a vicious animal, 
after he has received notice of its having done an in- 
jury, is bound at all events to secure it, and is liable if 
a person be subsequently injured through his not taking 
sufficient means to secure it. 





THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND.”’ 
v. 


WHEN we stepped off the boat upon the little pier ai 
St. Goar, we were in a moment made aware that the 
pleasant breeze which had cooled us on our passage U)) 
the river was entirely artificial One advantage of 4 
steamer is not merely its independence of sails, but the 
speed with which it carries you through the stagnant 
air, and so makes a wind of its own. Of course, if you 
are travelling with the wind, and at the same rate, you 
are accompanied by a cloud of smoke which rains smuts; 
but even then the waves show life, and you can fancy 
that you feel the influence which raises them. 

At St. Goar we found a dead, hot calm, in which the 
white roads glared up at the sun, and a shimmer ros 
from roof and soil, making the outlines of the scenery 
tremble and waver as if it writhed with the heat. 

However, having walked to the “ Lily Hotel,” with # 
much shade as we could get from the little row of trees 
which skirt the river bank, we found a cool room and @ 
pleasant waiter, suggestive of some hock-and-watel 
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which even a teetotaller might have been tempted to 
taste. I must say this of the Germans, that, although 
they do not seem very fond of water, their drinks are 
less intoxicating than those of many of their neighbours. 
The beer is plentiful, but sound and weak. I met with 
no drunken men on our tour; whereas in Switzerland it 
is horrible to see the amount of kirsch which is drunk. 
Swiss guides are a very thirsty race: even some of the 
best have to be watched. They are most of them ready 
at any time in the day for a dram, and at night they 
often drink deep, I remember once having a carriage 
from Aosta on a “ feast day,” when the driver was so 
tipsy that we could hardly keep him awake, and had 
at last to drive ourselves. In France, too, especially 
in Brittany, the quantity of spirits consumed is very 
great. The worst of it is, moreover, that absinthe is the 
favourite French stimulant; and a more pernicious 
“whet” never burnt up a man’s life, 

Now, here in Germany, sound bright beer and wine 
seem to be preferred ; and it is said that the statistics of 
health, especially in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, 
show a remarkable exemption from the diseases caused 
by excess in drink. "We were very glad of our modest 
draught of cool hock-and-water. 

St. Goar looks to be, from the river, a much larger 
place than it is, being backed by the extensive ruins of 
Rheinfels. This is called “the Ehrenbreitstein of the 
Middle Ages,” and rises some three hundred and fifty 
feet behind the village, topping the modern roofs and 
chimneys with a crowd of broken towers and ramparts. 
The whole appears like a town with a mere sediment of 
life still lingering in its lowest level, as if the part which 
skirted the stream were kept from decay by contact 
with the quickening waters, while all above was dry and 
stiff with the paralysis of age. 

After our refreshment, and some pause for the great 
heat of the day to decline, we set off for a stroll about 
the ruins. The road up to them rises directly out of 
the little street at the back of the inn, and is skirted 
with trees, through which the river showed bright and 
cool. You can ramble over part of the castle alone; 
but of course the people get fees for showing the portions 
which are supposed to be the most interesting. We were 
not, however, pressed to explorethem. Having found a 
patch of deep shade under a ruined wall overlooking the 
river, we sat into the evening, in so pleasant and idle a 
mood that our curiosity was not roused at the sight of 
several batches of tourists taken by the showman of the 
place over the whole affair. He carried a lantern; so 
there are evidently some dark passages to be traversed 
by those who like to “ do” the castle thoroughly. Some 
half-dozen gangs of sight-seers were led by us, through 
adoor, into the interior of the ruins. We saw them 
scrambling about the inner towers, and checking off the 
lions with guide-book in hand. But we lay on the grass, 
and looked about with a telescope—now making out’ 
the little people on the other side of the river, where 
there was a school at play, with a master standing by ; 
now watching the white-and-green steamboat fiercely 
puffing up against the stream, or the snake-like trains 
Winding and screaming, with their distant shrieks, along 
the opposite bank, Then we shut up the glass and read 
“Hyperion,” with its fanciful imagery and imbedded le- 
gends, a better commentary on our surroundings than the. 
railway and the pattering paddles. Of course you will 
read “Hyperion” when youidle on the Rhine. There is, 
with all its freaks of illustration and display of philoso- 
phy, a sense about the book which makes one feel that 
the author not only enjoyed what he saw, but enjoys 
telling you of his pleasure. When Americans do visit 


| new. stations ! 
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the ruins of Europe with zest, they bring to them a 
mind more fresh and capable of wonder and historical 
reverie than most English. The passage of the Atlantic, 
too, must be an excellent preparative for Continental 
travelling. It gives time for the excitement of home 
work to settle down, and the sense of expectation to 
grow quietly up, ready for the scenes and scenery of the 
old world. Americans are making their history fast; 
but they might learn many a useful lesson in the matter 
from the slower processes of Europe. ; 

We had, of course, often noticed them before; but we 
were struck, while sitting among the ruins of Rheinfels, 
with several characteristics of Rhine scenery, especially 
the flatness of the tops of the hills and the ugliness of 
the vineyards, Let no one expect to see mountains: 
there are several spots with fine cliffs and precipices, 
and a charming union of fresh green leaves and rocks ; 


| but the hills seem to consider that they have done their 


duty when they have banked in the river, and never 
mount away into peaks. They too often show, instead, a 
long line of flattened summits, which give a monotony 
to the view from elevated spots. The vineyards, too, 
are likely to destroy any romantic associations connected 
with the word. They are mostly a succession of ter- 
races sloping towards the south, and marked with lines 
of bare stone walls, the vines themselves being low, 
shrubby, and, at a distance, most inelegant. Vineyards 
are cultivated for their value in the market, not for their 
picturesqueness, and represent much manure and weari- 
some toil. Here are no festoons trained from tree to 
tree, such as we find in some parts of Italy, but closely- 
pruned, dowdy-looking plants, tied to short stakes, which 
bristle on the terraces in ungraceful regularity. The 
sentiment of the business is aJl reserved for the flavour 
of the wine. The Germans, practical in this matter, 
allow no wild luxuriance of foliage to endanger the fill- 
ing of the vat and cask. They work for the cellar, not 
the scenery, and rely for approbation upon the judgment 
of the palate rather than of the eye. The tourist must 
be content to form his opinion of the vineyard when he 
has ended his day’s excursion and sat down to dinner. 

These vineyards, however, may help us to realize 
better “the burden and heat of the day” which the 
labourers in the parable underwent. The arrangements 
for the growth of the vine were in many instances the 
same in Palestine as they are in Germany. We can 
imagine the men toiling up the steep walks and terraces 
on the hill side, upon which the sun sent down its full 
straight beams with noonday eastern power. I never 
felt anything hotter than some of these vineyard slopes, 
where there is not a scrap of shade, and the stones glare 
in the white blaze of light, 

There is a railway-station at St, Goar, as well as at 
St. Goarshausen,‘on the opposite bank. Strange con- 
trasts these, between the old ruined castles and the prim 
How different their purpose! Once 
man hindered the commerce and blocked the highways 
of nature, The porters at the old stations by the river 
were quick enough to carry off the lu. of the tra- 
veller, but for ¢ selves instead of for him; and the 
station-masters of old, the raseally barons, were much 
more ready to stop the trains of wayfarers than to start 
them. These castles are monuments of domestic incon- 
venience and social disorder, and we do not wonder at 
their decay. Almost the only living relics of medieval 
antiquity are the churches; these, however the prevail- 
ing form of their religion may have been corrupted, are 
preserved by the salt of the earth, which is divine, and 
still witness for the unseen, with such truth and influ- 
ence as are retained by those who possess them—some- 
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times more, sometimes less, often, it is to be feared, 
with very little of the genuine spirit of Christianity, 
but yet surviving the strongholds of lawlessness by 
virtue of that element of faith which man can seldom 
quite extinguish. 

The sun set gloriously as we descended from Rhein- 
fels, and we sat long at our open window in the ceol of 
the evening, looking over the river, in which the little 
dots of light at St. Goarshausen trembled as the swirling 
stream threw the reflection of their twinkles across. 


THE LURIIE ROCK. 


Abont ten o’clock, after we had gone to bed, some 
speculator with a horn tried to turn a penny by waking 
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the echo of the place. I don’t know where the horn was, 
for the reply seemed to be as distinct as the original, and 
the darkness of the night added to its effect. Three, 
four, or five notes were repeated with remarkable clear- 
ness in one response. There was no fading away, no 
accompaniment of fainter echoes, but a clear double to 
the horn, and then a pause, as much as to say, “ There! 
now I’ll trouble Messrs. Jones, Brown, and Robinson to 
say which is which.” Happily, however, the echo was 
soon allowed to sleep, as well as ourselves. 

Next morning I became quite absorbed in feeding 
geese from the hotel window. We were lounging there 
after breakfast, looking at the little ongoings of the 
place. There was a steam-tug struggling with a gang 
of barges, which seemed at one time successfully to re- 
sist being dragged up-stream. They hung in the cur- 
rent, which foamed in heaps around their bows, and 
yielded only when the whole train of them sidled close 
to the bank beneath us. Indeed, so close did they come, 
that I thought they must have caught the shore; but, 
the river being less rapid there, enabled them at last to 
creep away. ‘Two or three natives, with pipes as long 
as walking-sticks, sat watching them, and puffing in lazy 
contrast to their toil, while the women, who were wash: 
ing linen at the brink, drew in their shirts and sheets 
safe from the paddle wave, and rested their poor backs 
with arms akimbo. 

Meanwhile, a parcel of geese waddled up, stationed 
themselves beneath our window, and begged in gro 
tesquely ungraceful attitudes. Castles, railways, and 
steamboats were nothing to them: their business was to 
eat, their sole virtue greediness. Tourists represented 
scraps and crumbs ; so they straddled in the road, turned 
their backs upon the Rhine, and stretched out theif 
necks in hungry chorus towards the window of the 
salle & manger, buffeting and scolding one another 4 
the morsels were flung into the crowd. The biggest 








and rudest of course fared best, till a little dog joined 
their party and got some of the primest hits. They 
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had pecked and scuffled at the cocks and hens who 
hovered about for stray chances, but they were angrily 
afraid of the dog, who sat resolutely down in the front 
place, and not only caught ever so much before it 
reached the ground, but whipped up pieces before the 
geese could get at them. Presently, however, up came 
a big dog, who dismissed the little one sharply, and got 





I say “and hear,” because the echo of the Lurlie is the 
most famous on the Rhine. The day was profoundly 
still and hot, and we were nearly roasted in passing the 
open part of the road which led to the trees which skirt 
it, in front of the siren rock... The river, which is here 
deeper and swifter than anywhere else, sweeps round 
the Lurlieberg, making a whirlpool which used to be 
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the largest share, till a boy arrived, who wantonly drove 
him away, at last to be himself ordered off by a man, I 
Suppose for malicious interference with the custom of 
the place. Then the geese, who had drawn aside waiting 
till the succession of tyrants had been disposed of, 
waddled back and preferred their original claims with 
an air of triumphant innocence. 

We were now perplexed by what means to continue 
our route up the Rhine. There were two railways and 
a steamboat to choose from. Having seen the scenery 
above us three or four times from a boat, we determined 
to take the ferry across the river, and go from St. Goars- 
hausen to Wiesbaden by rail. So we packed up, and, 
giving our carpet-bags into the charge of the ferryman— 
who is only any promiscuous accredited waterman that 
can get the job—strolled along the left bank of the river 
to see and hear the Lurlie rock before we left St. Goar, 





very dangerous, and still is so sometimes to the men 
who navigate the rafts, but which the steamers pass 
without the passengers being always aware of its exist- 
ence. The charm of the siren is now rudely despised ; 
trains scream through a tunnel under her stronghold, 
and boat-loads of impudent tourists stare at her desolate 
station with opera-glasses and enlightened incredulity. 
Her ghost, though, must find some gratification from the 
fact that her famous echoes cannot well be heard from 
the steamboat, though its captain tries to rouse them 
even with a cannon. 

You must stand on-the bank, on which we walked to 
hear the airy voice. An old woman we met volunteered 
directions to the magic spot, and as soon as we 
reached it a concealed horn-blower gave a little sugges- 
tive “ toot,” as an advertisement of his performances ; 
but we preferred our own, My wife tried, with a low 
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clear note little above conversation pitch, and soon it 
came sweetly back, as if from a woman’s voice upon the 
rock; so I clapped my hands, and was supported by pro- 
longed applause. Our friend tooted again gently, as 
much as to say, “ Now try me;” but what would you have 
more when you were so well received yourself? So we 
strolled back, got into the ferry-boat some way above 
Goarshausen, and pulled diagonally to its little landing- 
place. The stream is much too swift to be crossed at 
right angles; row as lustily as you please, and you 
always sidle downwards. The train was not yet due 
at St. Goarshausen, so we sat in the shade of the station, 
a civil porter bringing out chairs for us unasked. 

This, as well as St. Goar, is a resting-place for tourists. 
It has its castle, the Katz, as it is called, an abbreviation 
of Neu-Katzenelnbogen, which sits upon a rock imme- 
diately behind the village. Like many of its brethren 
on the Rhine, we are told that it was destroyed by the 
French about the beginning of the present century, after 
long and varied history of its own. There is nothing 
particular about it, though of course in some places it 
would rank as a chief lion. It forms a very prominent 
feature in the view from St. Goar. If Rheinfels were 
not so near and so formidable a rival, it would probably 
be more esteemed even in this land of ruins. There is 
another castle, that of Reichenberg, some two or three 
miles inland, which is often visited, and is in better 
preservation than most. , 

But the supposed chief attraction of St. Goarshausen 
is the Swiss Valley, a rocky ravine a mile and a half 
long, which begins behind the town. If people would 
not insist, by the name they give it, on the tourist’s 
making odious comparisons, this valley would be more 
admired than it is. But wood and rock make it a 


pretty walk, which may be extended so as to bring in 


the castle of Reichenberg. It was far too hot for us 
to visit it; we heard praises of it, however, from my 
brother, who knows Switzerland, by the way, and who 
went up the Rhine shortly after us, and spent a little 
time at St. Goarshausen. 

This is the place from whence to ascend the Lurlie—a 
not very attractive walk, for the rock shows its beauty 
best from the opposite side of the river, where we tried 
its echoes. The view from the top is said to be limited, 
though there is always a charm in looking right down 
over a precipice. 





SUN-DRIED FOOD. 


Tue probable advantage of introducing sun-dried beef 
as an article of cheap diet is a subject just now attracting 
considerable attention; hence a brief description of the 
sun-cured food in use amongst the Indians of North- 
west America may be of value at the present time. 

I more particularly allude to the natives inhabiting that 
portion of the continent, on the one hand shut in between 
the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains and the 
eastern slopes of the Cascades, drained by the Columbia 
river; and on the other, the wooded districts stretching 
away from the west slopes and coast spurs of the Cas- 
cades to lat. 52° N., drained by the Fraser and other 
streams of lesser magnitude. ‘These Indians are solely 
dependent on dried provisions during the long cold 
winters that last from October to April. There are 
few animals to hunt, and the cold, often 30° below zero, 
too sharp to admit of trapping. I have never seen salt 
used by any of the North-west Indians, either to cure 
food or to eat with it; so that all winter provisions are 
preserved by sun-drying or smoking. 





THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 


Salmon is the great staple article on which they in 
great measure depend. If by any chance salmon were 
to cease ascending the rivers to spawn, the Indians 
must inevitably perish from starvation during winter. 
The fish begin to arrive about June, increasing so 
rapidly that in a short time the streams are literally 
filled with them, I haye seen them in the small streams 
flowing into the Columbia and Fraser rivers so thickly 
massed that.to throw in a stone without hitting a salmon 
was almost an impossibility. 

When the salmon commence ascending the rivers, 
the Indians from all directions assemble at the fishing- 
stations, adopting various ingenious systems to capture 
them. The upper falls of the Columbia, eight hundred 
miles from the sea, forma most important fishery. Here 
a great many tribes assemble-(often from five hundred 
to six hundred Indians), and, although each tribe has 
its chief, they are all, whilst at the fishery, subject to 
one only—the Salmon Chief. He directs the fishing 
and the equitable division of the take. 

The system of fishing is to hang very large wicker 
baskets against the rocks where the fish leap to clear the 
falls ; but, some failing to jump sufficiently high, fall back 
into the ingenious trap. Three hundred salmon a day 
are not at all an unusual yield, yarying in weight from 
twenty to seventy pounds. As the men fling the salmon 
on shore from the baskets, the squaws gut them, take 
off the heads, and remove the back bones, the tails, and 
all the fins; this done, they are kept spread by trans- 
verse bits of stick, and strung on long poles, the head 
part downwards, A large frame is constructed for the 
poles to rest on, and as they are filled with fish so they 
are placed gide by side on the frame. Small fires are 
then lighted under the fish, so as to yield a great deal 
of smoke, but not heat, This smoke is more for keeping 
away the flies than from any curative quality derivable 
from it. The fish take about three weeks to dry; they 
then pack them into bundles, first a layer of salmon, 
then a layer of cedar bark, and so on, until the bale 
weighs about a hundred pounds, This is done to facili- 
tate transport on horses, or in canoes crossing streams. 

Salmon thus preserved I have myself eaten perfectly 
sound at the end of two years. The bundles are seldom 
touched until the winter; and the dried fish is never 
cooked, but chewed continually, as “ tobacco ruminants” 
chew tobacco. It is a curious fact, worth mentioning 
incidentally, that the Indians completely wear away 
their teeth by attrition, consequent on the fine particles 
of silicious sand that blow over and adhere to the 
salmon whilst drying. Several species of trout, and the 
coregonus, or white fish, the attihama, or reindeer of the 
water, very common on the Fraser and its tributaries, 
are dried in great quantities, in the same manner as 
the salmon. <A small fish, about the size of a sprat, 
taken entirely by the coast Indians, and sold by 
them to the inland tribes, affords most valuable food 
during winter—a species of capelin, Salmo (mallotus) 
pacificus (Rich.), the eulachon of the Indian. These fish 
are so fat that the Indians use them for lighting their 
lodges; drawing a bit of bark or rush through the fish, 
when lighted it burns steadily on, like a candle. The 
eulachon is neither cleaned nor gutted, but hung in the 
sun on small rods passed through the eyes, until quite 
dry. <A great quantity are also converted into oil, which 
the Indians drink greedily during the cold weather. 

The clam (Lutraria maxima) grows to an immense 
size, and is to the Indians a most important article in 
winter. This bivalve mollusk lives in the mud, and the 
squaws, guided by the jets of water squirted out from 
its syphon, dig it out at low tide. Clams are not natives 
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easily astonished with an oyster-knife. To get them 


- open the Indians place them on red-hot stones, then, 


cutting the fish clear of the shell, string them on cords 
made from cypress bark, and dry them in the smoke 
of the lodge fires. When dried they are packed in 
baskets and stored away. 

The flesh of the Rocky Mountain goat (Capra Ameri- 
cana), of the big horn (Ovis montana), and several spe- 
cies of deer, is also cut in long strips, freed from fat 
and tendon, and hung across poles in the sun; when tho- 
roughly dry, it will keep for any length of time, and is 
eaten without any previous cooking. 

The vegetable matters dried and used as food are 
berries, esculent tubers, bark, and lichen. The berries 
used are of three species : those of the Vaccinium myr- 
tillus, Aronia oralis, or service berry, and CGualtheria 
shallon, sallal berry. These are dried carefully on mats 
in the sun, pressed into cakes, and eaten with fat or oil. 

The cake made from the vaccinium berry has the 
singular property of entangling air when rapidly stirred 
with water, similar to soap, and in this kind of whipped- 
cream form it is usually consumed. Of the tubers, the 
camas is the principal; but an immense quantity of’ 
highly nutritive roots are eaten, too numerous here to 
specify. The bark used as food is the inner layer from 
the Pinus contorta ; and itis a common thing east of the 
Cascades to see acres of dead timber, the trees having 
died from being barked for food. It is eaten green, as 
taken from the tree, and pressed into compact masses 
for winter. 

It may perhaps be as well to devote a few lines to the 
consideration of the design evidenced in adapting the 
class of food dried for winter use so admirably to suit the 
requirements of the Indian, who in his winter life closely 
resembles the hybernating animals by which he is sur- 
rounded. Sheltered by a small skin lodge placed over 
a pit sunk in the ground, crouching ever over a scanty 
fire, clothed in the skins of animals, the cold most intense 
and continued, he needs materials rich in carbon heat- 
yielding matters; there being little or no waste of 
muscle, flesh-forming materials, save in a diminished 
ratio, would have been superfluous. As the bear and 
the marmot, whilst sleeping, live on the accumulated fat 
of summer, the lungs, like a stove slowly burning, so the 
savage, slowly breathing, taking no exercise, feeds on 
the dried salmon, rich in oil, the material best suited to 
keep his temperature high enough to resist the cold. 

In the dried flesh and vegetables he finds the requisite 
elements to build up brain, muscle, bone, and tendon. 

IK. L 





THE MAIN CHANCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CEDAR CREEK,” ‘‘ THE FERROL FAMILY,”’ ETO, 
CHAPTER V.—JOE’S STATION IN LIFE. 


Lone since had such primitive delicacies as Mr. Chippen 
provided lost their flavour to the successful man. He 
wondered to remember what a festival they had been to 
his boyhood. Was that, indeed, a former state of exist- 
ence, when somebody bearing the name of Ralph Lom- 
bard sat where Joe Rickaby was sitting now, dusty, 
rough, out-at-elbows, feeling oftentimes like an Ish- 
mael, every man’s hand against him because he was so 
poor? Had Joe ever such feelings? He thought not. 
Joe was a different sort of boy altogether. He was sure 
that Joe never saved his stray pence, nor made mer- 
chandise of bits of old iron, with a view to subsequent 
Wealth. Nor did Joe look like one given to patching 
his own clothes, or wearing the same Sunday jacket 
through a succession of careful years. His garments 





were the old lady’s despair. She often remembered the 
cautiousness and economy of her Ralph, and brought it 
up to his degenerate successor as a solemn warning. 

* Ah! he'll never be like you, Ralph,” said Mr. 
Chippen, with his mumbling mouth. ‘ He'll never get 
on ahead, and be arich man, Often we tells it to him; 
but he has extravagance rooted in him, like anythin’.”’ 

“Come!” said Joe, in an affronted tone, “you 
haven’t no call to be abusin’ me now; I ha’n’t done 
nothing, have IP Tell it out if I has, and be done 
with it.” 

“There!” exclaimed the old man; “I can’t speak to 
him for his good, but he turns round on me like that. 
I don’t know what he expects to come to, I don’t: an’ 
we took such pains to teach him, ’specially about bein’ 
obedient to pastors and masters.” 

“And I is obedient, ’most always,” he added, as a 
saving clause. 

“ He need not be like me,” observed Mr. Lombard, in 
the metallic measured tones which he had involuntarily 
assumed since Joe’s entrance, “to be a good boy; but, 
as his whole future life depends on the account given of 
him by his friends here, I trust he will see the propriety 
of accommodating himself to their requirements.” And 
this he said, not at all looking at Joe, but beyond him. 

“ How beautiful he talks! like a book!” thought the 
mother. Aloud, she said, “You hear that, Joc? And 
you ought to be very much obliged to Mr. Lombard for 
the interest he takes in you.” 

“Well, then, I ain’t,” retorted Joe, boldly. “I’m 
obliged to you, ’cause you do for me, an’ are kind to me; 
but he’s only down on me whenever he comes here, as if 
a fellow was a thief and a scamp, when a fellow’s done 
nothing at all.” . ‘ 

“Oh, you ungrateful Joe!” The old lady raised her 
hands in horror. ‘And he pays such a lot of ready 
money for your keep, an’ your clothes, an’ schoolin’ !” 

“Don’t say a word about that,” interposed Mr. Lom- 
bard, magnificently; “the unworthiness of the object 
can make no difference to me. Let us talk no more ° 
about it. I suppose trade is rather dull these times, 
uncle Chippen ?” as Joe made his escape out of doors. 

“The boy seems thoroughly undisciplined,” said Mr. 
Lombard, after he hadgone. “Thoroughly undisciplined,” 
he repeated. 

“ Ah, he’s not so bad,” rejoined the old lady, who had 
a soft spot in her heart for the wilful, warm-hearted Joe. 
“ A kind word can do anything with him; and he’s as 
truthful as the sun.” 

“ But——” began Mr. Chippen, with a premonitory 
growl. 

“Now, Ralph, I just want to know what he could 
know about children,” interposed Mr. Lombard’s 
mother, pointing at the old bookseller with her knitting- 
needle, and addressing her son—*a bachelor all his 
days, sparing an’ saving to that degree that he couldn’t 
ever find it in his heart to marry anybody P” 

“No,” said Mr. Chippen, “it was always too expeu- 
sive.” 

“ As if happiness wasn’t worth payin’ for! As if there 
was anythin’ on the face of this mortal earth better worth 
payin’ for! Well, no matter. You have your bread as 
you baked it, brother Chippen; but this I’ll say, don’t 
talk to me of boys when you know no more about ’em 
than a baby in long clothes.” And she knitted with 
great rapidity. 

“There’s Ralph,” pleaded the old man—%TI think 
my advice was of some use to Ralph. I think he saw 
in me a good example of savin’ his money, an’ helpin’ 
the pounds to take care of ’emselves. If Ralph saw me 
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a spendthrift, it might ha’ been different. He mightn’t 
ha’ known the value of the pence. He mightn’t ha’ been 
the rich man he is to-day. Oh, I’m proud of Ralph, I 
am;” and the red-rimmed eyes gazed complacently (yet 
with some inquiry in them) at Mr. Lombard, while the 
lean hands rubbed each other in a satisfied way. 

“True indeed,” was that gentleman’s remark. “ Very 
true, uncle Chippen. I do owe something to your pre- 
cept and example—a good deal, perhaps. But there’s 
natural disposition also to be taken into account. I’m 
sure I was naturally careful and prudent.” 

Mr. Lombard could not bear that a single item of the 
merit of his rise should be placed to the account of 
another. He liked to have it thought and said that he 
had fought the battle alone, gained the victory alone, 
and that the honour was his alone. 

The old bookseller shambled out presently to put up 
the shutters. “He’s gettin’ that near,” observed his 
sister, in a half whisper, and indicating him as before 
by her knitting-needle, “as he won’t allow himself the 
necessaries of life shortly. Even as it is, we mostly live 
on what you give me for the lad.” 

“ You know that you can have as much as you like, 
mother,” replied Mr. Lombard. “Never suffer yourself 
to be stinted for money: I have plenty; and he may as 
well be humoured, poor old man.” 

“But, Ralph, you see, it’s growin’ on him. He’s 
more near and miserly every month of his life. He’s 
fairly miserable if he sees a decent dinner on the table, 
or a decent fire in winter. Them periwinkles to-night 
astonished me. And, asI say to him, ‘ What’s the good ? 
Have you chick or child to be scrapin’ the flesh off your 
bones for ? What benefit will them few pounds be to 
you when you have to leave ’°em behind you?’ There’s 
no beggarman worse off for comforts than he is, except 
such as I forces on him, an’ pays for myself. Oh, he’s 
terrible near entirely, an’ getting worse.” 

“Perhaps he really has not the money you suppose,” 
observed Mr. Lombard. 

“Hasn’t he?” repeated his mother, in a tone of the 
deepest incredulity. “Id like to see you attempt to 
go into his room that he keeps always locked! I'd like 
to know what for he keeps the big old trunk that be- 
longed to your dear father always fastened with a pad- 
lock fit for a gaol, if it hasn’t summat in it besides the 
old papers he says! It’s in his room, alongside his bed. 
Precious old papers they are—bank-notes, I’m certain. 
Hundreds of ’em; and he won’t allow himself a bit 
of flannel! What poorer could he be if he was in the 
workus? It provokes me to think of it.” 

“‘ How old is that boy ?” interrupted Mr. Lombard, 
irrelevantly. He had been thoughtfully rubbing his 
hand about his face, which was whiskerless, and solid 
like marble. 


“Joe? Well, Ishould judge he was about a year and 
a half when you brought him here.” 


“ Yes, yes,” broke in the other, somewhat impatiently ; 


“eighteen months old. Add that to eleven years; I 
think he’s near thirteen, probably. Short for his age.” 

““Not so likely a height as you were, Ralph,” said 
the mother, gazing fondly at his fine proportions. “ But 
the schoolmaster says he’s very clever, if he could only 
be got to attend to his books.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lombard, “ he will have no great oc- 
casion for book-learning in his station of life. The chief 
thing is, just to give him the common abilities of writ- 
ing and accounts, and leave him to make his own way. 
I don’t want to educate him above his rank in life. That’s 
a mistake.” 


For this self-made man, like some others, would fain 
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have kicked back the ladder by which he climbed to his 
own greatness, lest successors should ascend after him. 

And thus, next morning, when he was leaving Mr. 
Chippen’s (his mother kept a nicely furnished room for 
him in the upper storey, and was solaced by his occupa- 
tion of it about once a year), he was-gratified to find Joe 
at a performance strictly accordant with his station in 
life. Joe was sweeping out the shop, and whistling all 
the time like the most animated blackbird. Mr. Lom- 
bard paused—outside the dust—and could look back as 
through a cloud upon his former self doing the same. 

“That’s right, my lad;” but his tones were not en- 
couraging. “ Work hard, and you'll get on. Here’s 
a shilling for you;” and he chucked it as to a mendicant. 

Joe did not take it the least like a mendicant. 
“ Hillo !’—and he dropped his brush as if it were red 
hot, catching the coin at the same instant by some 
legerdemain ere it touched the ground—“ here’s a bob. 
Hey, old Chippen, wouldn’t you like to have it? don’t 
you wish you may get it,eh?” And, after an energetic 
experiment on the flags, to test its genuineness by the 
ring, he darted off, like an arrow from a bow, to imme- 
diate expenditure. 

“That's the way! that’s the way!” said Mr. Chippen, 
viciously, who had hobbled to the door. “ But, Ralph”— 
for Mr. Lombard was moving away with a farewell nod 
—*I had a word or two to say, unknown to her ;” and 
he jerked his finger over his shoulder towards the inner 
shop. ‘ Come inside a minute.” 

His prosperous nephew knew pretty well what was 
coming. Times were so bad, trade was so bad, the 
shop scarcely paid its own expenses, Mr. Chippen 
affirmed ; and a little loan of money, just a little loan, 
just a few pounds, would set him up, would make things 
comfortable, would enlarge the stock. And how hungry 
and grasping was the gaze that never left Mr. Lom- 
bard’s face as all this was said in a hurried whisper ! 

“Give me a pen and ink,” was his answer. 

Then the mumbling mouth wrought twice as much 
as ever, and the lean hands trembled with eagerness, as 
from a dusty nook among the old books they produced an 
earthenware jar and ancient blackened stump of a quill. 

“Here, Ralph, dear Ralph,” said he. “Just a few 
pound. I know how generous you are, how kind to yer 
poor old uncle !” 

And his keen, watching eyes were fixed on the words 
that were being traced on that grey slip of partially- 
engraved paper which the rich man had torn out of his 
cheque-book. Mr. Lombard seldom wrote rapidly; he 
rather took time to shape every letter, and prided him- 
self on the stern legibility and firmness of his writing. 
Upright, decisive, without hair-strokes or other refine- 
ments, but as utterly unmistakable as black-letter print, 
Mr. Lombard’s penmanship was no inaccurate representa- 
tive of himself. 

“How much ?” he asked, poising the blackened quill 
after the date. 

“You wouldn’t mind five or six pound,” answered 
the other, in a coaxing “tone. “Times are so bad, an’ 
the trade done up to nothing by them new shops.” 

The cheque was being filled in for the larger sum. 
How the poor old hands clutched it! Mr. Lombard 
watched him curiously while he replaced the cheque- 
book in his breast pocket and buttoned up his coat 
afresh (it was a fancy of this reticent man always to 
keep his coat buttoned closely, even on summer days), 
and drew on his gloves. 

“Thankee, thankee, Ralph. Always a good boy, 
Ralph; followed the example of thy poor old uncle,” 
said Mr. Chippen, as his peering eyes eagerly devoured 
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every line traced on the slip of paper. And the success- 
ful man’s thoughts echoed, “Thy poor old uncle.” 

“T suppose it’s in the blood,” mused Mr. Lombard, 
as he walked along Little Primrose Street. “But the 
development is so different. Now I love money, but 
not to hoard it. I love it as a tool; he loves it as an 
end. I used to hoard at first, until I found enterprises 
wiser than hoards. ‘To have the money growing, turn- 
ing, increasing, never resting—that’s enterprise. It 
can’t grow if it’s locked up; and so uncle Chippen 
defeats himself. And I suppose the whole hoard is for 
my worthy self, some day, poor old man.” And then 
something occurred to turn the current of his thoughts. 


CHAPTER VI.—MR, LOMBARD’S LETHE. 
Back to his every-day life, packed densely with hard 
work, went the prosperous Mr Lombard, carrying out 
hourly such a principle as this :— 
** The world is nothing but a mass of means : 
We have but what we make; and every good 


Ts locked by Nature in a granite hand 
Sheer labour must unclench . . .”’ 


And Mr. Lombard did not shrink from paying the 
price. 

Castle Lough benefited speedily by the change of 
masters. Everything which this man touched seemed 
to receive vitality and renovation. His great tool, 
money, was set in use at once as the reviver of things 
ready to decay. He had large faith (and reasonably 
enough) in the power of money to accomplish any given 
object ; he knew what it had done for himself, and had 
glimpses of what it would further do. When he sent 
for the architect to order the alterations in Castle Lough, 
he knew that it was his money which procured for him 
that clever gentleman’s obsequiousness and almost adu- 
lation. Mr. Corbel only insinuated his own ideas: his 
patron’s were so perfect as merely to need a little pro- 
fessional bolstering. He was fully aware that Mr. 
Lombard’s gold made him a universal genius. 

Perhaps it would have been wiser to let money pur- 
chase taste, as it can do among other commodities. The 
alterations and improyements in the old place would 
then have been more regularly in accordance with prin- 
ciples laid down in handbooks and heavier treatises. 
But in a house to be overlaid with gold, perhaps taste 
may be left out of the consultation. And Mr. Lombard 
would have everything done in the handsomest manner. 
The county papers lauded him afresh for the benevolence 
that gave so much employment to bricklayers, masons, 
et hoc genus omne. This new proof of public spirit 
elicited the praise of the editors. They did not inquire 
by what other possible means Mr, Lombard could have 
his house rebuilt. The bricklaying portion of the com- 
munity likewise glorified him, as though he paid them 
wages for nothing. They ereeted a triumphal arch 
when he came home owner, basely forgetting how often 
they had made ovation for the dethroned Sarsfields. 
As distinctly as if the item had been entered in a ledger 
account, did the new possessor lay every shout to the 
Score, so much cash expected. For he was apt to value 
everything, even mental and moral things, exhibitions 
of feeling, and the like, at an approximate in current 
coin. 

How distinctly did he remember carrying parcels up 
this very avenue, among the ancestral elms that belonged 
tohim now! They had been along time before opening 
the hall-door to his ring, and he, thinly clad, tried to 
shelter himself behind the pillars from a biting east 
Wind. He was admitted to the housekeeper’s room (per 
favour) while certain selections were chosen from his 
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parcels. We would not have it imagined that the self- 
made man was at all ashamed of this period of his 
history. He rather drew from it a means of glorification, 
and dark allusions to it told very well in an occasional 
speech at a public dinner, or at a festival of his employés. 
He, standing on the aforesaid sunny uplands of wealth 
and repute, could afford these glimpses into a past valley 
of humiliation. Did they not prove the more how great 
he was who overcame ? 

So splendidly was Castle Lough being restored that 
an impression began to prevail that the owner had some 
ulterior object in view ; by which circumlocutory phrase 
was meant a bride. Gossip had several times found a 
bride for the moneyed man, as not bearing that one so 
rich should be unmarried. Gossip had affianced him in 
every available direction where poverty was likely to be 
tempted by wealth: to the superannuated sister of a neigh- 
bouring needy peer; to the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
daughters of the county member; toa richly-jointured 
widow who led the ton of the town, and was reputed 
fascinating. It was true that the Hon. Sophonisba 
Gauntlett had sweetly smiled and shaken her false 
ringlets at the prosperous parvenu, in a manner strongly 
suggestive of admiration for his property; that the 
M.P.’s four daughters had respectively sung, danced, 
played, at Mr. Lombard, failing impression upon whom 
they had declared him privately an old fright and a low 
person, whom nobody would marry for the world. The 
richly-jointured widow had consulted him about the 
investment of certain moneys; for who had so wise a 
head as Mr. Lombard? ‘Thus began the acquainiance, 
thus it ended. He had shaken hands with her once. 
He had no time for paying visits, no evenings to spare 
for receptions. Deaf to songs and fantasias, blind to 
art, inaccessible to charming manners, obdurate to 
brilliant glances, no amount of siege had the slightest 
effect on him. He calmly went on his way, turning to 
gold every business he touched, from year’s end to 
year’s end, and, of course, becoming daily a more eligible 

arti. 

. We have mentioned some of the enterprises in which 
he was engaged; but there were divers others. From 
the windows of his perfectly new-stuccoed house he 
could see the wide estuary beside which the town was 
built, with his steamers puffing up and down on their 
trips to other ports. He could see dockyards in which 
more than one ship was building for him: wooden 
skeletons, wherein the pulsation of hammers never 
ceased. He could see the stalks of his tall flax factory, 
which blazed with lights at the foggy five of a winter’s 
morning, and whose industrious bells tolled off the 
hours of the day for the lazy little town. He could see 
a spur of the mountains in which was situate the shaft 
whose lead had become veined with silver since he was 
named a director of the mines. He could see a blue’ 
reach of the rapid salmon-peopled river on which. he 
owned the weirs, and whence he drew a noble tribute 
each season. He could see rows of his workmen’s 
cottages, spick-and-span new, stretching away from the 
old grey town, aptly representing the new interest that 
had sprung up among former feudalities. Those house- 
holders were every one registered as electors, free and 
independent, and formed a compact body of retainers 
for the Lombard interest. And who should the M.P. 
be that they would return, unless the moneyed mag- 
nate’s self ? 

The conclusion was wrong. No money was to be 
made by getting into Parliament, whereas much was to 
be made by careful cultivation of the same space of time 





out of it; a nominee cost less, and was quite as useful. 
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Ralph Lombard was too practical a man to care for a 
barren honour. Had he not proved this when the 
Viceroy offered him knighthood, at the time that his 
great plan for embanking a quarter of a million acres of 
tidal land was published and signalized by the approba- 
tion of a special commission? Envious people said 
the title was declined because he chose to wait for a 
baronetcy. They declared that the calculations of his 
great plan were fallacious, and must end in ruin. As 
all his schemes had been sneered at in turn, and escaped 
praise till the hon vf their success, Mr. Lombard did 
not mind such snarling. But, the enterprise being too 
vast for any private speculator, he organized a company, 
of which he was the life and soul, procured an Act of 
Parliament, and went towork. You see he had largely 
the faculty of making other people believe in him and 
co-operate with him. I think some of the richly-join- 
tured widow’s money was invested here. 

Most of the year following his first visit to the Isle of 
Man was devoted to the working out of a section of 
this great project. He threw himself into it heart and 
soul, as was his wont. It was the concentration of effort 
by which he had effected everything. He was not only the 
mainspring of the enterprise, the head which thought it 
out, but also the hands that executed. He took the con- 
tracts. A village of huts sprang up about the germ of 
the huge embankment; the neighbouring small farmers 
grew rich through the sale of the necessaries of life to 
the navvies. This was in summer; for, when the equinox 
arrived, and storms lashed the sea into the estuary, 
nothing could be done: the works were suspended. Before 
that time a small section of the dyke was finished and made 
water-tight; the sheet of mud within was left to dry, 
‘‘reeking with salt,” said the wet blankets who predicted 
failure. “ Wait till the January tempests,” they observed 
further. Mr. Lombard’s strong square-built figure 
might be seen walking on the bank after a stormy night, 
inspecting its endurance for himself. He rode thither 
often, for the scene of operations was some miles from 
the town. During this winter period of enforced idleness 
he took a run to Holland to see how Dutchmen managed 
to keep out the sea and convert its slob into the richest 
pastures in the world. He narrated his experience at 
the next meeting of the company, who passed an im- 
mediate vote of confidence and gratitude to their ener- 
getic director. He was powerful, as before stated, in 
making men believe in him; for there is something 
sluggish in the temperaments of the generality which 
is grateful for being seized upon and drawn along as by 
force; and thus “nothing succeeds like success.” 

It was matter of amaze to ordinary people how much 
this man accomplished. They held their breath in con- 
templation of his railroad progress, his encyclopsdic 
performances. A very narrow observer, a very intimate 
companion (but he allowed himself none such) might 
have thought, now and then, that he plunged into 
business as into a pool of Lethe. 


THE DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


Dear old sop! how comes it that we are so fond of you ? 
Why are you chosen to tempt the wandering eye of the 
stumbling speller to the page? How do you ever con- 
tinue to kindle a pleasant warmth of genial assent in 


the breast of the grey and learned student? Stories 
about dogs and mice, and larks and bears, which wholly 
upset all our zoological principles, and confuse whatever 
we may have read of scientific truth! In how many 
young minds have you left the assurance that foxes eat 
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grapes, and crows cheese? I am not even sure that the 
ass is really fond of thistles. Probably, unless a very 
great ass indeed, he prefers them to starvation; but it 
is said that he chooses corn when he can get it: indeed, 
modern “ donkey-shows” prove that asses assimilate 
oats with results which are as gratifying to his owner 
as they are to the donkey himself. 

We love Ausop not only because he sheds a sense of 
intelligent life upon the world of animals, and so makes 
us entertain a feeling of friendship and sympathy towards 
the dumb companions of our lives, but because he shows 
us pleasantly some of our own faults outside ourselves. 
There are many things which we do not like to have 
thrown in our teeth, but which we can apply very sin- 
cerely to our own cases when they are exhibited in some 
one else. It is not that we relish the mean pleasure of 
blaming our besetting sin without being taxed with it, 
or expected to try and put it away, but we see the 
ugliness and mischief of the habit or offence, and, being 
spared the shame of an accusation, learn a wise lesson 
with some sincere desire of putting it- into practice. 
A hint, an oblique or indirect reproof, which reaches 
its mark, and yet does not draw upon us the observa- 
tion of others, is the most likely to do us good. We 
are hit, but we are not stung: we are rebuked, but not 
degraded. 

In Alsop there is a rich store of such teaching as 
this. He looks in another direction, and says a quiet 
searching word, altogether about something or some- 
body else, in such a way as to avoid all impertinence or 
officious advice; and yet the shrewd edge of his speech 
makes its way to our common sense. He tickles us 
with his grave humour, and all at once we find he has 
quaintly popped a little dose of wisdom or rebuke into 
our conscience, so quick and genuine that, if we allow 
ourselves to digest it, we find it spread out and shed a 
score of wholesome applications. 

Take the old fable of the Dog and the Shadow. We 
all know it. A dog is walking over a stream with a 
piece of meat in his mouth. Chancing to look over the 
little bridge, he sees his own reflection in the water, and, 
thinking it is another dog with another piece of meat, 
he snaps at it only to let his own drop into the stream 
and be lost. 

How rich thisis! We can imagine his chop-fallen look 
when he finds what a fool he has made of himself; how 
sullenly he refuses to wag his tail as he jogs off, licking 
his lips, though not in pleasant hungry anticipation. We 
see how viciously he would stiffen himself up at the 
next dog, how unsuccessfully he would affect an indif- 
ference to his mishap. We see how vividly he would 
recollect the taste of the dropped morsel which he was 
so soon ‘going to eat luxuriously aside between his 
paws. 

There are several tales and stories with much the 
same moral as this fable of Aisop. The man with the 
basket of eggs, who counted his chickens before they 
were hatched, the famous Alnaschar with his tray of 
brittle-ware, both teach us the folly of risking realities 
for dreams; but there is a wakeful greediness about 
ZEsop’s dog which gives him a vulgar pre-eminence, all 
the more true because, for one day-dreamer who spoils 
his prospects in an ecstasy of hope, there are a dozen 
who lose what they have, and miss what they. want, out 
of sheer covetousness. ITudeed, one special ingredient 
in Alsop’s story, which gives it a double edge, lies in the 
fact that he wanted to get the meat from another dog. 
Here is an exquisite illustration of covetousness, which 
is not “wishing for what you have not got,” since the 
man out of work may wish for work, the sick for health, 
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THE DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


the farmer for sunshine, and the sailor for wind; but 
the wishing for something which belongs to another. 
There are plenty of fair prizes in the world which are 
public property, which no one is injured by our coveting. 
The keener the industry of a people, so much the more 
can they all be benefited and gain what they desire. But 
the coveting of our neighbour’s property lessens the se- 
curity of our own possessions, and draws our attention 
away from the great stock out of which he has enriched 
himself. The mere dwelling on the thought of another 
man’s goods, and the contrast between his fortune and 
ours, unsettles and weakens us. It hinders our getting 
that which we have a right to desire; but to snap at 
another dog’s victuals when our own mouth is full is the 
very head and crown of covetousness. We may under- 
stand from Allsop that it is eminently disappointing. 
Whether the dog be a real dog, or only a grinning reflec- 
tion of ourselves, the result is illusive in the long-run. 
Sooner or later our own gains float away from us or sink 
out of reach, if we meddle with the rights of our neigh- 
bour. Supposing men universally set upon snapping at 
their neighbours’ goods, all progress and success would 
cease. No addition to the general wealth would be made 
from the sources which are open to all, and there would be 
no security for the possession of whatever property each 
man might have acquired. If our dog had looked into 
the water again after he had dropped his meat, he would 
have seen another dog with a mouth as vexed and empty 
as his own. There is a dramatic retributive unity about 
that little scene over the brook which commends itself in 
the fact that, when our dog snapped, the other did so too; 
and the real meat and the imaginary meat both vanished 
together. 

But Alsop’s fable has applications beside this exceed- 
ing close and accurate one which it supplies in setting 
forth the natural result of an act of gross covetousness. 
There are people who are shocked at the exhibition o 
vulgar greediness, and who yet may learn a lesson from 
our master the dog. The office of “'The Leisure Hour” 
is set in the heart of the City, in the very focus of specu- 
lation. Outside our walls there flows a bright stream, 
which temptingly reflects the meat in the mouths of a 
thousand dogs. They come from east, west, north, and 
south; some in cabs, omnibuses, or broughams; some 
jogging along the pavement, some snarling, some wag- 
ging their tails: dogs of all sorts; noble-looking 
hounds, scrubby little turnspits; some smooth, some 
hairy: but they almost all come with a piece of meat 
in their mouths, and all with the intention of mak- 
ing it more. They hope to jog home with a bigger 
morsel. Some are wise, knowing dogs, who look about 
for safe customers, who will lay down their piece of 
meat in a business-like way, and bargain fairly over it 
for the benefit of both. But others are quite upset by 
the tempting show of wealth which seems to float around 
them; so they trot about till they think they see a 
whole carcass which may be got for a mutton chop. 
They let the mutton chop go, and, behold, the carcass is— 
abubble! You have no idea of the barking there is 
sometimes outside our walls from these angry dogs. 
But it is of no use. Some come back with a much 
smaller chop, or even a bone, which they lose in the 
same fashion; but many of them go away with their 
tails between their legs, and grow so thin and mangy 
on such poor victuals as they can pick up in the streets 
that the lucky dogs will not even condescend to growl 
at them. 

But it would be well if people’s likeness to Ausop’s 
dog were confined to speculation in the City alone. 

here are many who act like him without any pressing 
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desire to be rich. There is a man in business: of course 
he would like more money, but the special line of his 
covetousness does not take this turn. He is in trade, 
and yet he wishes to be thought a fine gentleman: he 
affects ignorance of the office or the shop; he pursues 
society; he gives elegant entertainments; he wears 
light-coloured, tight-fitting kid gloves. Perhaps his 
business is in hides, or tallow, or guano, or ironmongery, 
or drain-pipes; but to look at him you would think he 
dealt in essences, and perfumes, and knicknacks, if he 
dealt in anything at all. He is a very smart dog, and 
drives a very smart dog-cart. Meanwhile the business | 
is left more and more in the hands of hirelings, and, 
while he is eating dinners at Richmond or Greenwich, 
his business is eating itself. He might have had beef, 
but he prefers venison; he might have had soles, but 
he orders white-bait; and so at last he finds that he has 
neither one nor the other. And, when it evidently ap- 
pears that he has dropped his meat in the stream, the 
other dogs grin at him and sniff out to one another that 
they are not surprised. He puts his tail between his 
legs and shuffles off; poor Mrs. Dog and all the puppies 
are lodged in a small kennel, and the old dogs in his 
path trot by with their heads turned another way. 

My dear reader, if you are in business, stick to it, and 
do not be ashamed to say what you are. You are only 
laughed at if you grasp after things which are supposed 
to adorn competence and leisure. Take off your gloves, 
tuck your sleeves up, and look honestly after the feeding 
of your own ox or the roasting of your own beef. It is 
worth working for, and it is good stuff to work upon. 
But if you dress and deck yourself out, and look into the 
mirror of fashion, aiming at its fine things, you will run 
a sore risk of losing your beef, and finding yourself a 
victim of delusive reflections, like the dog who stood 
meatless over the brook, vexed with himself at being so 
stupid as to let go a good piece of meat for that which 
turned out to be no meat at all. 

But I must have done rambling thus on after the 
neat, short story of Alsop. There are ever so many 
more applications to be made of it. People are inces- 
santly giving up the solid to catch at the shadew. I 
see only one thing more which I want to say now, and 
then I will stop. It is this: do not let us suppose that 
the things most worth having are all necessarily tangible, 
such as money or mutton. These are needful, indeed ; 
but the heart and spirit of the fable, when viewed as it 
should be by us in a better light than fell upon it in 
Aisop’s time, might teach us that there are some things 
which seem visionary, and are yet better worth having 
than the most solid pudding ever put upona plate. For 
instance, we hear of people giving up tangible enjoy- 
ments or possessions for the purpose of securing some- 
thing which the vulgar world might prefer. The soldier 
in battle offers that body which is so precious to him; 
that body with which he feels, which is to him, with its 
gates of the eye, the ear, the smell, the taste, and the 
touch, the inlet and channel of all that he has learned and 
loves—he gives that away for such an airy, invisible 
thing as the freedom of his country. To the vulgar 
soul, the slavish soul, which would fatten easily with 
much sunshine and regular work, liberty is a shadow. 
“ Give us,” he says, “the flesh-pots. Better Egypt with 
its bondage than the desert with its freedom. Better 
to be cared for by a master to whom I am a valuable 
animal than to have the responsibility of self-govern- 
ment.” There are many such vile minds, I fear, in 
every country, who would so distort the meaning of 
ZXsop’s fable of the Dog and the Shadow as to make out 


' that nothing was worth striving for except that which 
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could be eaten, which could minister to creature-comfort 
of some sort. Perhaps the Fable does move in a lower 
world than we would like to see accepted as the type of 
that in which we live. It is raised into a higher level 
by its nobler relation the Parable, which is the spiritual 
Christian outgrowth of the shrewdest, most suggestive 
tale that is merely human in its aim and in the process 
by which its influence is exerted. There are better 
things suggested by the story of the Dog and the 
Shadow than it taught at first. It has lived to our 
time, and may put forth richer fruit. Those who seek 
mainly the things which are seen—i.e., those whom the 
worldly-minded man would compare to the dog who 
wisely kept fast hold of his meat—cling to that which is 
temporal, and lose the eternal. According to the deeper 
interpretation of the fable, they are rather represented 
by the dog which loses that which is most precious to 
himself for something which he greedily covets. 
** The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.’’ 

‘What I have I-lose: what I gave I have.” Here is 
the utterance of a deeper vein of thought, which I fancy 
A&sop himself would have felt and welcomed, had it 
been kindled in his spirit by a higher faith than he had 
learned in his day and from his teachers. But I do not 
want to glide off intoa sermon. . Only I say this: after 


taking the obvious and secular lessons of the fable, just 
let your thoughts rise to a higher meditation, and con- 
sider how the things of. this world will appear on a 
deathbed and in the light of eternity. What things will 
then appear to be shadows, and what things realities ? 





NEWSPAPER REPORTING, 


At theannual festival of the Newspaper Press Fund, Mr. Dickens 
gave his personal recollections of newspaper reporting: —“ I went 
into the gallery of the House of Commons as a parliamentary re- 
porter when I was a boy not eighteen, and I left it—I can hardly 
believe the inexorable truth—nigh thirty years ago ; and I have 
pursued the calling of a reporter under circumstances of which 
many of my brethren at home in England here—many of my 
brethren’s successors—can form no adequate conception. I have 
often transcribed for the printer from my shorthand notes im- 
portant public speeches in which the strictest accuracy was re- 
quired, and a mistake in which would have been to a young man 
severely compromising, writing on the palm of my hand by 
the light of a dark lantern in a post-chaise and four, gallop- 
ing through a wild country in the dead of the night at the 
then surprising rate of fifteen miles an hour. The very last 
time I was at Exeter I strolled into the castle-yard there to 
identify, for the amusement of a friend, the spot on whichI 
once ‘took,’ as we used to call it, an election speech of my 
noble friend Lord Russell, in the midst of a lively fight main- 
tained by all the vagabonds in that division of the county, and 
under such pelting rain that I remember two good-natured 
colleagues, who chanced to be at leisure, held a pocket-hand- 
kerchief over my note-book, after the manner of a state canopy 
in an ecclesiastical procession. I have worn my knees by 
writing on them on the old back row of the old gallery of the 
old House of Commons; and I have worn my feet by standing 
to write in a preposterous pen in the old House of Lords, 
where we used to be huddled like so many sheep kept in wait- 
ing till the woolsack might want re-stufting. Returning home 
from excited political meetings in the country to the waiting 
press in London, I do verily believe I have been upset in 
almost every description of vehicle known in this country. I 
have been, in my time, belated on miry by-roads towards the 
small hours, forty or fifty miles from London, in a rickety car- 
riage, with exhausted horses and drunken post-boys, and have 
got back in time before publication, to be received with never- 
forgotten compliments by Mr. Black in the broadest of Scotch, 
coming from the broadest of hearts I ever knew. The pleasure 
that I used to feel in the rapidity and dexterity of its exercise 
has never faded out of my breast. Whatever little cunning of 
hand or head I took to it, or acquired in it, I have so retained 
as that I fully believe I could resume it to-morrow.” 





THE DOG.AND HIS SHADOW. 


Vuricties, 


Screntiric Retizr Fund or THE Royat Society.—The 
first meeting took place on the 19th of March, 1860, Mr, 
Wheatstone in the chair. At this time £3204 14s. had been 
received, and invested in £3351 7s. 6d. New 3 per Cents. In 
1860 there was only one applicant for relief; a sum was voted, 
but, in consequence of the applicant’s sudden decease, the 
cheque was subsequently returned to the treasurer and can- 
celled. In 1861 there were six applicants, to five of whom 
relief was afforded. In 1862 there were four applicants, of 
whom three were relieved. In 1863 there were five applicants, 
of whom four were relieved. In 1864 there were two appli- 
cants—both were relieved. The total amount thus expended 
has been £460°; and there still remains £233 1s. 11d. applicable 
for relief, exclusive of £17 2s. subscriptions to be invested. 
The amount of the Fund, as invested, consists of £5300 3 per 
Cents., every shilling having been invested, without any 
deduction for expenses; the economical principle on which 
this und was originally founded has been thus strictly car- 
ried out. The Council of the Royal Society grants the use of 
aroom, as well as the little stationery that is from time to 
time required, and permits the assistant-secretary to summon 
a meeting of the members as soon as any application for relief 
is received. One of the members of the committee undertakes 
the duties of secretary, and in this simple manner expense is 
avoided, while the relief, if granted, isimmediate. The amount 
at disposal for distribution is necessarily limited to the accu- 
mulation of interest, the gross amount of subscriptions being 
invested. No application for relief is entertained except on 
the recommendation of the President of one of the following 
Chartered Scientific Societies :—The Astronomical, Chemical, 
Geographical, Geological, Linnean, or Royal Society; it being 
understood that the presidents will consult their Councils as 
to the persons whom they intend to recommend. 


ForrIGNERS IN Encianp.—<According to the last Census 
there were 80,090 foreigners in England and Wales, being at 
the rate of 0:041 to every 100 natives. That, however, was 
considerably less than the number of foreigners in France or 
the United States. In France, in 1861, there were 506,381 
foreigners in a population of 37,386,313, and in the United 
States, in 1860, there were 4,136,175 foreigners out of a popn- 
lation of 27,489,461. _ Of the 84,090 foreigners in England and 
Wales 73,500 were Europeans, 9500 Armenians, 500 Africans, 
and 500 between Asiatics and natives of other countries. Of 
the 73,500 Europeans, 30,000 were Germans, 13,000 were 
French, 5500 were from Holland, 4500 from Italy, 5000 from 
Norway and Sweden, 5000 from Russia and Poland, 2000 from 
Spain and Portugal, 2000 from Belgium, and 2500 from Den- 
mark, and about 1000 from Greece and Turkey. Fully one- 
half of the foreigners in England and Wales are located in 
London. Of the total number of foreigners in this country, 
57,000 are males and 27,000 females ; and of the 73,500 Enuro- 
peans, 13,000 were under twenty years of age. 


NumBer or Worps 1n Ust.—We are told, on good autho. 
rity, by a country clergyman, that some of the labourers in his 
parish had not 300 words in their vocabulary. The vocabulary 
of the ancient sages of Egypt, at least as far as it is known to 
us from the hieroglyphic inscriptions, amounts to about 685 
words. The libretto of an Italian opera seldom displays a 
greater variety of words. A well-educated person in England, 
who has been at a public school, and at the university, who 
reads his Bible, his Shakespeare, the “Times,” and all the 
books of Mudie’s library, seldom uses more than about 3000 or 
4000 words in actual conversation. Accurate thinkers and close 
reasoners, who avoid vague and general expressions, and wait 
till they find the word that exactly fits their meaning, em- 
ploy a larger stock; and eloquent speakers may rise to a 
command of 10,000. Shakespeare, who displayed a greater 
variety of expression than probably any writer in any language, 
produced all his plays with about 15,000 words. Milton's 
works are built up with 8000; and the Old Testament says all 
that it has to say with 5642 words.— Prof. Maw Miiller. 


CHanGE oF CiiMAte.—In a communication made to the 
British Meteorological Society, Mr. Glaisher states, as a result 
of an elaborate inquiry, that the temperature of the year is 
two degrees warmer now than it was a century ago. 


Duttes.—Take up all duties, in point of performance ; and 
lay them down, in point of dependence. Duty can never have 
too much of our diligence, nor ted little of our confidence.— 
Dyer, 





